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REVIEWS AND NOTES 



CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. By George Lyman Kittredge 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. 230 pp. 

SHAKSPERE. By George Lyman Kittredge. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1916. 54 pp. 

It was but yesterday that scientific scholarship in the field of 
literary study was enjoying all the benefits of candid criticism from 
its dearest foes. Among the critics were persons of more or less 
light and leading; but for every one of these there were fifty of lesser 
breed, including those who had either failed in their doctor's exami- 
nations or who had had so close a call that they burned with angry 
resentment against the whole system that had grudgingly awarded 
them the prize. All of these more or less innocently swelled the 
cry against what they called philology, while the hunted philologist, 
though in no particular danger, felt himself distracted by this 
rumor of many tongues, which like Virgil's Fama seemed to acquire 
strength by going. 

Long before the hunt was up it appeared that the hunters were 
after big game. No less a person than the author of the volumes 
before us was often alluded to as a kind of black magician, who 
through his unholy traffic with the Dark Ages had corrupted the 
youth of our graduate schools. Socrates accusatus est quod conumperet 
juventutem. Almost every week the ideologists of the Nation shied 
their critical pebbles at him. When they became instrumental, 
they played upon a harp of two strings. Kittredge, it appeared, 
had never had an "idea," and Kittredge was an unimaginative 
mediaevahst. He had, too, somehow experienced a sharp distaste 
for humanism, at the very moment, we were left to suppose, when 
he was reading Plato with his feet on the fender. The full indict- 
ment the pedant-magician might seem to have met rather queerly 
by shifting his shape under the noses of his critics from that of a 
philologist to that of a literary critic. 

As a matter of fact we have Professor Kittredge here in his 
customary habit. In the first place, he has always been a literary 
critic. Those who think otherwise do not know where to look 
for his criticism. Some of it — very condensed — has been set up 
in eight-point type and relegated to the footnotes of scientific 
articles; a considerable body of it appeared in the form of unsigned 
reviews in the columns of the Nation during the palmy days of that 
weekly; a still larger portion of it has been delivered orally to more 
than one generation of Harvard students. The hostihty to 
"ideas" which has appeared in all this criticism knows no truce in 
the volumes before us. At the very beginning of the book on 
Chaucer, the author kills two or three of them at a pot shot: 
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Chaucer is not naif and he is not quaint. How the book can make 
headway without such mainstays of hterary criticism is no doubt 
the first question a reviewer should raise. 

Professor Kittredge's method is at bottom simple, if somewhat 
austere. He asks the question, What is true? and then he stays for 
answer. Like Seneca he seems to think it unmanly to gather 
nosegays, and Mke Socrates he is more interested in truth than in 
himself. He can not get away from a feeling that the facts have a 
right to be heard. "Was Chaucer in the House of Fame inventing, 
or was he, as poets do, converting familiar material to novel uses? 
This is not a trivial question — no mere frivolous conundrum for 
erudite and impertinent pedantry. " And, then, what did Chaucer 
mean to his contem.poraries? Such close-range questions should 
be asked "at the threshold" of hterary study. "If there is an 
inner shrine, we must enter it through the portal of the obvious. " 

A. critic who thus keeps his feet on the earth can hardly be 
expected to participate in the aerial conflicts of reaUsts and 
romanticists. "Reahsm is only a fragment of hfe, or of poetry. 
It needs its complement, or the world is nothing but prose. To 
debate their comparative excellence is the very pedantry of literary 
criticism; to settle the question and fulminate against the other 
side, is the crackling of thorns under a pot. " At this point we can 
imagine many critics of the nobler sort closing the volume on Chau- 
cer once for all. Should they then turn to the Shakspere lecture, 
they should not overlook the following condemnation of Professor 
Kittredge out of his own mouth: "I have neither conceit enough to 
fancy that I can say anything new; nor stodginess enough to 
rehearse old saws with the self-conviction of Sir Oracle, nor sophis- 
try enough to turn commonplaces into paradoxes by standing them 
on their heads; nor enough of the philosopher or the modern critic 
in me to parade them as novelties by draping their shrunk shanks 
in the ample robes of an esoteric jargon." 

Professor Kittredge's understanding of the critic's function 
may be found at page 16 of the book on Shakspere. "His primal 
duty, " he there declares, is " to understand. " Our critic according- 
ly always stands within the danger of Chaucer and Shakspere, and 
brings his opinions to the bar of their texts. "This requires some 
self-control, lest the disciple mistake himself for the Master. The 
temptation is almost compulsive, now and then, to close the book 
and dream away at a tangent, unaware that one has left the track. " 
The critic, however, "must never close the book until he is sure 
that he has read to the end. For it is Shakspere that he pro- 
fesses, and he should keep the faith." 

Like him or not, we have here a rare instance of a literary 
critic who gives his author a chance As a result there emerge an 
authentic Chaucer and Shakspere. The legendary poet, naif and 
shy, gives way to a man who has "a strong sense of fact," a man 
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who "always knew what he was about," who had as an element in 
his nature "the thought that life and love and happiness are 
transitory." Chaucer is "the great sympathetic ironist;" "he 
took his religion seriously;" he "found no answer to the puzzle of 
life but in truth and courage and beauty and belief in God. " Like 
Geoffrey Chaucer, William Shakspere was an " Englishman of the 
most thorough and indubitable breed;" he "could enter at will 
into the thoughts and feelings of a wide range of human beings in a 
multitude of experiences, and under circumstances of infinite variety 
and then he could make them speak ... as they would have 
spoken if they had been Shakspere." "In addition he had the 
gift of poetry." "He had learned the trade or art or craft of 
bringing plays to pass." So much is verifiable. For the rest, 
"the real Shakspere is somehow latent in his plays: but "how is 
one to extract him?" "How shall we tackle this stupendous 
problem in biochemistry?" 

Professor Kittredge, then, is interested in portraying his poets 
only in so far as they stand revealed to the clear eye of an instructed 
criticism. To their work he apphes simple and familiar principles 
of analysis. The poet's utterance is conditioned by the literary 
form in which his thought is cast, by the language which in his 
time was spoken, and by the life of his period. Shakspere spoke 
Elizabethan Enghsh, breathed the hberal air of EHzabethan 
thought, and imposed upon his work certain restrictions of con- 
temporary dramatic literature. Language, literary type, and the 
times are the critic's points of reference, if his concern is to under- 
stand Shakspere and Chaucer rather than to quote them to his 
purpose. The rules as Kittredge understands them in their breach 
and their observance are set forth in characteristically sinewy 
English in the Shakspere lecture. This little volume is really an 
essay in criticism of the kind for which the Harvard school of 
English scholarship has resolutely stood. Unregenerate souls will 
find here more than one awful warning and example. 

The higher uses of the much derided quellen forschungen appear 
in the second chapter of the Chaucer volume. This contribution 
to Chaucer criticism reminds us of the saying of an American 
essayist — to be original one must be thorough. The interpreta- 
tion of the mood as well as the technique of the Book of the Duchess 
is based squarely upon a detailed examination of its sources. Only 
in a knowledge of what Chaucer has borrowed can we understand 
what Chaucer has achieved. Froissart and Machault were, indeed, 
more than mere quarries for poetic phrase and formula. The English 
poet had a sense for the texture and the color of their mediaeval 
tapestry, which appears when we put side by side the fabric of 
his verse and of theirs. That he had too a taste of his own becomes 
a matter of definite conviction rather than pleasant assumption 
as we study in his sources accepted and rejected details. Treading 
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the firm ground of ascertained fact, Kittredge has restored to its 
rightful place a beautiful English elegy, which lazy and light-hearted 
critics long ago threw on the scrap heap of the "merely conven- 
tional. " Lumen siccum optima anima. 

If the chapter on the Book of the Duchess justifies source studies 
on the ground of Uterary appreciation, that on the House of Fame is 
valuable for its recognition of the character of the poet, revealed in 
the very words of his poem, as a controlling consideration in the task 
of interpretation. This sort of criticism needs of course to be in- 
structed and judicious. Like intelligent study of sources it presents 
its references and reasons for its faith. The happy result is that the 
poem is left in the hands of Chaucer as something delightfully his. 

In the following lecture on the Troilus, the literary conventions 
of courtly poetry give us the clew to an understanding of Chaucer's 
meaning. With such a reference it becomes irapossible to regard 
Cressida as the adventuress, or one whose character suffers deteriora- 
tion in her love for Troilus. To wrest the story, so to speak, out of 
its context in time, is an act of violence, to which many misunder- 
standings are due. A necessary equipment for the critic is to 
know the lore of courtly love, the doctrine of love cut of marriage 
and of the place of sexual passion in moral development. The con- 
cluding lectures on the Canterbury Tales are as liberal as their 
theme. The critic follows the course of the work with the liveliest 
appreciation of every dramatic detail, letting moot questions go 
in the interest of a full and sympathetic understanding. Here as 
in the other lectures Kittredge shows an ability not only to enter 
into the past but to bring it up to the present. While he carefully 
avoids confusing the critical issue by imposing modern views of 
life upon a mediaeval story, he illustrates by modern instances the 
human heritage which we share with Chaucer. 

Professor Kittredge's Shakspere and Chaucer are both devotional 
and doctrinal. But it is the critical doctrine of the books that 
should be emphasized. This teaches the verbal inspiration of the 
poet. Any young medium reporting private messages from Shak- 
spere or Chajicer should be confronted with the Shaksperean or 
Chaucerian Scripture. Evidently, too, our critic believes in inter- 
preting what might be called the larger language of literature, the 
language of literary convention, the accepted ideas of the particu- 
lar genre, dramatic, or other, the accustomed motif and point of 
view. But nobody knows better than Professor Kittredge that 
these are but means to an end; what he calls the portal to the inner 
shrine. That he has dwelt within this inner shrine, nobody who 
knows anything about him can for a moment doubt. 

H. S. V. Jones. 



